The Structure of Interpersonal Behavior 
in the Dyad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 25, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
talented columnist for the Star-Ledger, 
of Newark, N.J., and a number of other 
newspapers across the country, Miss 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt, has recently 
published a very revealing and inter- 
esting column entitled “Between the 
Lines: Air Force Looking Into Israeli 
Love Life.”” The column shows further 
evidence of the extent to which the Fed- 
eral Government is trying to intervene 
into the personal lives of individuals. 
It also shows what fanciful ideas Federal 
bureaucrats can dream up for spending 
Federal largess—particularly at a time 
when we are running a deficit and are 
having to spend extra billions for de- 
fense purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this column by Edith Kermit 
Roosevelt be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Am Force LOOKING INTO ISRAELI LOVE LIFE 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

The Federal Government is investigating 

married love in Jerusalem. The Israel Insti- 


tute of Applied Social Research has quizzed 


633 married couples about their sex relations 
under a $33,100 grant from the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md., and 
part of a $20,000 4-year annual contract from 
the behavioral sciences division of the Di- 
rectorate of Life Sciences of the Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research. 

Preliminary findings are in a 39-page “Lit- 
tle Kinsey Report” to be published in the 
proceedings of the Stanford Symposium on 
Small Group Processes, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Heading the sex research project is Dr. 
Uriel Foa, executive director of the Israel In- 
stitute in Jerusalem who authored this re- 

called “The Structure of Interpersonal 
Behavior in the Dyad.” 

The word “dyad” means two in social sci- 
ence lingo. And certainly the studies con- 
ducted by Dr. Foa, Dr. Louis Guttman, the 
institute’s director, formerly of Milwaukee, 
and their colleagues appear indeed to have 
lent the mantle of science to the old “it 
takes two to tango” theme. 

In fact, if any doubt exists in the minds 
of American taxpayers concerning the truth 
of that persistent rumor about the birds and 
the bees these social scientists have settled 
the question once and for all near where 
Adam and Eve started it all. : | 


Appendix 


Here are some of their conclusions: 

“Sexual satisfaction correlates with social 
and emotional acceptance of the other.” 
(Translate: It’s better if you like your lawful 
mate.) 

“The richness of the vocabulary dealing 


with interpersonal relations is precisely due 


to the fact that many different combinations 
of relations are possible and do occur, in 
dealing with people.” (Translate: Some 
men will tell a woman anything and vice 
versa.) 

The kiss ’n tell husbands and wives were 
interviewed separately and simultaneously 
at their homes by two field workers. The 
spouses were asked to rate their mates 
against the ideal lover pictured in three little 
stories prepared for them by the social 
scientists. 

For example: “Jacob is sure that every- 
thing his wife does is important and good 
and there is no limit to the esteeem and 
importance that he attributes to her.” 


Then the couples were asked questions like 


this one: 

“Would your wife say that you resemble 
the husband in the story.” - 

1. “She would say that I resemble him very 
much.” 

2. “She would say that I resemble him 
quite a bit.” | 

3. “She would say that I resemble him 
slightly.” 

4. “She would say that I do not resemble 


him much.” 


5. “She would say that I do not resemble 
him at all.” 

According to their responses, husbands 
and wives were then assigned numerical rat- 
ings which were charted on 16 tables includ- 
ed in the report. 

According to the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the purpose of these tests 
of a husband-wife relationship is “to develop 


a diagnostic pictorial test of both intraper- 


sonal and interpersonal aspects of the role 
relationship of husband and wife.’’ 

Dr. Charles Hutchinson, chief of behavioral 
sciences division of the Directorate of Life 
Sciences, Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, describes the report as “basic re- 
search to advance scientific knowledge in 
some areas that are important for the im- 


provement of Air Force group performance.” 


Great Waste of Talent Must Be Ended in 
Public School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 17, 1961 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, currently 
many young Americans are denied full 
educational opportunities because of the 
financial plight of their local school sys- 
tems. In a thoughtful editorial appear- 


ing in the August 20, 1961, issue of the 


Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, this unfortu- 
nate situation is cogently described. 

In view of the significance of the prob- 
lem, I am pleased to include this edito- 
rial in the Appendix of the REcorp: 
GREAT WASTE OF TALENT Must BE ENDED IN 

PuBLIC SCHOOL §YSTEM 

The United States no longer can afford the 
luxury of squandering a large portion of its 
brain power because of the poverty and in- 
equities of local school systems. 

It is not fair to the student with the 
mental ability to be a physicist that he is 
educated only to do the work of a farm- 
hand. And it is not fair to the Nation which 
desperately needs its best minds developed 
to their fullest. 

Ralph McGill, the publisher of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution, warned in an article 
in the Bee that the Russians have evolved 
an educational system which recognizes abil- 
ity and makes it a national asset by develop-. 
ing it to the utmost. 

McGill believes this is their one great secret 


‘weapon. 


When Gherman 8S. Titov floated out of 
the cosmos after orbiting the earth for 25 
hours his success was not due simply to 
recent discoveries. Nearly 20 years ago his 
teachers in a tiny village in eastern Siberia . 
spotted him as a peasant’s son of superior 
talent and recommended him for continued 
study. 

To this extent the Russian education sys- 
tem was responsible for his nation’s dramatic . 
achievement. The system recognized his 


genius and did not let it get away. 


In America, for all of our boastful talk 
of efficiency, we have developed schools which 
are unbelievably wasteful of talent. 

A high proportion of the top 10 percent 
of our high school graduates never go to 
college. In many cases the reason is simply 
a lack of money. Sometimes it is the lack 
of encouragement from an apathetic family. 
And some parents are in such desperate 
need of immediate support. the child must 
discontinue school. 

There are students who overcome these 
obstacles but too many are crushed by fi-. 
nancial burdens into ‘sacrificing their po- 
tential ability to their immediate needs. 

In some areas there are schools offering 
no adivance mathematics and secondary | 


- schools with no chemistry or physics classes. 


This is a foolish economy. Each year we lose 
the full contribution of thousands of our 
best minds. 

McGill is opposed to an American imita- 
tion of the Russian education system but he 
calls for an end to the damaging waste in 
our present school plan. He said: 

“We most assuredly are required, by con- 
science and the demands of national security, 
to assume a Federal responsibility for an 
educational system in which no American 


_boy or girl shall lack opportunity to have all 
the education he or she is prepared, able 


and willing to take.” 
It is difficult to argue with this conclusion. 
Those who oppose Federal aid to public 
education have no alternative to offer which 
will develop the potential of our youth to its 
fullest regardless of finances, geography or 
race. 
Strangely those who oppose Federal aid 
to the public schools seldom show any reluc- — 
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tance to accept Federal aid for roadbuilding 
or construction. 

Yet it is difficult to accept the idea that 
' the development of our children is less 
worthy or less important than the develop- 
ment of our highways. 

The choice is not between adopting the 
Soviet system or leaving our schools un- 
changed. The answer is to develop our 
schools fully by our own American methods 
so every child can fulfill his potential. And 
the time to do it is now. 


Voice of America: How Loud Is t? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 25, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
tensions heighten in the East-West con- 
flict, we need to continually reevaluate 
the effectiveness with which we, as a 
nation, tell our story to the world. 

In the free world-Communist conflict, 
‘psychological warfare has become a ma- 
jor field of battle. Its significance is 
reemphasized by the fact that the Com- 
munists are increasing broadcast hours 
to nations around the globe—as well as 
increasing other contacts and ties with 
more and more people. 

Recently the Christian Science Moni- 
tor published a revealing article on the 
East-West psychological warfare, en- 
titled “Voice of America: How Loud Is 
It?” by Courtney Sheldon. Reflecting 
upon significant facts of the battle for 
men’s minds, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Appen- 
dix to the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: | 

Voice or AMERICA: How Loup Is Ir? 

_ (By Courtney Sheldon, staff correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor) 

The cold figures on international short- 
wave broadcasting show the Voice of America 
sagging behind Radio Moscow, Radio Peiping, 
and Radio Cairo. 

But, fortunately for Washington, this is 
less than half the story. 

The tabulations refer only to direct broad- 
casting. They do not take account of the 
packaged programs the “Voice” successfully 
places on local medium-wave stations. 

Nor do they include the direct “feeds” 
from the VOA to oversea stations desiring 
special-event coverage from Washington. 

Nor do they include the rebroadcasts of 
VOA programs. 

And there remains the great unknown of 
what is the relative impact on listeners of 
the VOA, Radio Moscow, Radio Peiping, and 

others. 


CAIRO MOVES UP 
By US. estimates, the world total for 


shortwave broadcasting increased last year 
by 13 percent to 13,600 hours a week. 


Earlier this year Moscow ranked in first 


place with 997 hours, followed by Peking 687; 
are 674; the VOA 618, and Great Britain 

1. 

A spot check in August showed the stand- 
ings almost the same, except Cairo moved 
into second place, a spot it occupied until 
last year. Cairo has stepped up its African 
broadcasts. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


The latest tabulations are Moscow 1,045; 
Cairo 766; Peking 714; VOA 663, and Great 
Britain 604. 

Using the January figures, the Communist 


bloc gain was 10 percent over the year before 


and that of non-Communist broadcasting 14 
percent, largely because of new radio broad- 
casting in newly independent countries. 

US. officials point out that while these 
new entrants into shortwave broadcasting 
are not Communists, many frequently dis- 
pute United States positions. 

Broken down further, the figures of Janu- 
ary show that during the past year in Latin 
America, Chinese Communist broadcasts rose 
from 21 to 31 hours weekly. 

Soviet broadcasts aimed at Latin America 
were upped from 49 to 56 hours (the bulk 
is Spanish and Portuguese) and the total 


‘Communist broadcasts to the area rose from 


138 to 167 hours. 
WHY ENGLISH FIRST? 


The Voice of America broadcasted 45% 
hours weekly to Latin America (14 in Spanish 
and 31% in English) in 1960. To this it 
Plans to add 28 hours weekly in Pertuguese 
by the end of the year and 126 in Spanish, 
reducing the English. 

These would be quite dismal figures, from 
a competitive standpoint, if they represented 
the whole VOA output. They do not. 

The reason that English did predominate 
last year in the VOA broadcasts to Latin 
America required some explaining when 
VOA officials testified before congressional 
committees. 

The student population, according to VOA 
research, is one of the largest and it is po- 
litically curious—the group which VOA long 
ago concluded would go out of its way to 
listen to VOA. 

Another reason for English is that there is 
much evidence that people listen to the VOA 
in English in order to improve their own 
English-speaking ability. 

And, still further—and this applies to all 


VOA broadcasting in English—some listeners 


find what a country says in its own language 
more believable than when it is translated 
into another tongue and has more the ap- 
pearance of deliberate propagandizing. 


But, beyond this, Henry Loomis, director 


of the VOA, told Congress earlier this year, 
“for many years our major work in radio in 
Latin America has bene done through local 
placement, where we have placed material on 
local radios. 

“We place about 3,000 hours a week in 
Latin America on Latin-American radios. 
This is predominately in Spanish and Portu- 
guese. We do have some in Indian dialects. 

“In addition to that, our shortwave broad- 


casts (Spanish) are picked up and relayed 


as such by just over 150 radio stations in 
Latin America now, in 13 countries. So we 
are getting double mileage out of them. 
(The total is currently 235 stations in 15 
countries.) 

DOUBLE MILEAGE 

“We also have feeds, which are a very use- 
ful thing. This is our mainstay in Brazil, 
in the Portuguese language, where three 
times a week we send down by short wave to 
two networks, one in Rio and one in Sao 
Paulo, special programs of 5- or 10-minute 
duration, mostly commentaries, roundups of 
editorials, special news * * * which are again 
relayed over their whole domestic network.” 

The U.S. Information Agency is currently 
asking Congress for funds to triple the place- 
ment of VOA packaged radio programs on 
local medium-wave stations. 

The Soviet Union does not have anything 
comparable to the U.S. placement programs. 
The United States has been in the field fora 
long time. 

The VOA estimates its nightly audience, 
outside of Cuba, at about 300,000 to 400,000. 
Though there is no way of Knowing for sure, 
it is felt that the Cuban audience may well 
number in the hundreds of thousands. 


Six of the new Spanish hours a day will be 
devoted specifically to Cuba, with Cuban 
announcers and programs of Cuban interest. 


Our Real Enemy to the South—Feudal 
Lords Are More Dangerous Than Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 15, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an interesting 
article by Gerry Robichaud, published 
in the May 2 issue of the Harrisburg 
Patriot: 


Our REAL ENEMY TO THE SouTH—FEvUDAL 


Lorps ARE MORE DANGEROUS THAN CASTRO 


Curiously enough, communism’s greatest 
ally in Latin America is not Fidel Castro 
but the feudal ruling class that controls 
the wealth in most Latin-American coun- 
tries. 

These feudal overlords, who make or break 
presidents as well as lesser political fry, are 
almost rabid in their hatred and fear of 
communism. 

Yet they, more than anybody else, are 


largely responsible for whatever inroads the | 


paid agents of Moscow, Peiping, and Havana 
are able to make in Latin America. 

They comprise, at the same time, the most 
formidable obstacle to the real success of 
President John F. Kennedy’s “Alliance for 
Progress,” or as it is more widely called south 
of the border the “Kennedy Doctrine.” 

The typical Latin-American feudal over- 
lord is a man of cultivated tastes of pleas- 
ing appearance, well-traveled, and chances 


are part of his formal education was ob- | 


tained either in Europe or the United States. 

But he pays little or no taxes. He owns 
vast tracts of land. He is also prominent 
in his country’s industry and commerce. 
Much of his money is safely stashed away 
in Swiss or U.S. banks. 

From time to time, when he accumulates 
a bit of extra capital, he may invest it in 
more land. But when he needs risk capital 
for some industrial or commercial venture 
he is likely to try to borrow it from Wash- 
ington rather than use his own funds. 

a * * 


Because so little of his income goes into 
taxes, his government’s treasury lacks the 
money to render essential services for the 
mass of his countrymen. There are no funds 
available to provide adequate supplies of 
potable water or sewage systems. The toll 
of diseases spawned by this lack of elemen- 
tary sanitation is frightful. 

There are no funds available to build all 
the schools needed to wipe out illiteracy. 
And no funds to build the roads indispen- 
sable to opening up unexploited areas in 
the interior of the country. 

Because he and others like him own most 
of the accessible and tillable land, millions 
of peons are landless. Those who work for 
him on his land are grossly underpaid and 
often they are forced to live on short rations 
because they must sell much of the produce 
of their own kitchen gardens in order to 
augment their incomes by a few pennies. 

There are peons on landed estates in Chile 
who are paid the equivalent of 16 cents a day 
and who are able to afford to eat only every 
other day. Similar examples of human mis- 
ery can be found in many other Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 
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Because much of the feudal overlord’s 
money is banked abroad, money in the banks 
of his native land is not overplentiful. In- 
terest rates on bank loans may run as high 
as 25 percent, and there is no line of credit 
for the ordinary worker. The latter usually 
must resort to loan sharks when he needs 
money for a burial or a doctor bill, and he 
may pay as high as 360 percent in interest 
per year. 

Largely because the feudal overlord is un- 
taxed or only slightly taxed, no public mon- 
eys are available for ordinary relief measures 
for the poor and destitute—measures that 
are taken for granted in the United States. 

Unlike many United States and European 
men of wealth who frequently engage in 
philanthropic works, the feudal overlord en- 
gages in none. 
thropy can be found in Latin America is in 
the dictionary. 

Opposed to any social or economic changes 
for the better which would cost him a single 
penny more than he is now paying, the 
typical feudal overlord is the biggest breeder 
of the conditions on which the twin evils of 
communism and Castroism thrive. 


Poverty, hunger, disease, illiteracy, land- 


lessness, and lack of adequate shelter make 
the Latin-American peon or common laborer 
fair prey for the Communists and Castroites. 

But to give the typical feudal overlord his 
due, he is not unwilling to have his country 
moderately improved, socially and economi- 
cally—provided the U.S. taxpayer foots the 
bill. 

In some Latin-American countries there is 
no income tax whatsoever, and in the others 
the tax is relatively small and usually quite 
easy to evade. 

While exact figures are difficult to ascertain, 
some economic experts have estimated that 
Latin-American tax dodgers manage to evade 
about $2 billion in taxes every year—or four 
times the cost of the first year’s operation of 
Mr. Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress. 

Thus it could be argued that in many 

countries there would be little need for the 
Kennedy program if all the taxes were col- 
lected, especially from the feudal overlords. 
And if they were taxed on the US. scale, 
there would be no need at all for the Ken- 
nedy program. 
- In underlining tax reform and land reform 
as conditions for U.S. aid to Latin-American 
countries, Mr. Kennedy has alarmed and 
alienated the feudal overlords. They are 
silent only becaues they are waiting to see if 
he means it. 

If and when they are convinced that he 
does mean it, they will not boldly do any- 
thing to deprive their respective countries of 
whatever aid might be coming to them. 
Instead, their strategy will be to get behind 
some token tax and land reform measures in 
an effort to fool Uncle Sam—and the funny 
part about it is that it’s likely to work. 


Writer Frank X. Tolbert mea Skill to 
Padre Island 


OF REMARKS» 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 25, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
more and more, the people of the United 
States are turning their attention to the 
potential of Padre Island for preserva- 
tion as a National Seashore Recreation 
Area. 


About the only place philan-. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Mr. Frank X. Tolbert, famed author 


of “An Informal History of Texas’’ and 


of “The Day of San Jacinto,” other 


books, and a daily column in the Dallas 


News, wrote an article on Padre Island 
that was published in the Dallas Morning 
News on August 6. 

In the article, Mr. Tolbert discusses in 
his extraordinarily effective style the 
area that would become preserved for all 


Americans if my bill, S. 4, is passed. S. 4. 


bill would establish an 88.5-mile long 
National Seashore Recreation Area on 
Padre Island, the Nation’s last great un- 
developed seashore. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article entitled “The Poop on Padre 
Island” by an outstanding writer, Mr. 
Tolbert, be printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TOLBERT: THE POOP ON PADRE ISLAND 
(By Frank X. Tolbert) 

SoutH PaprRE ISLAND, Trex.—Padre Island, 
one of America’s last wildernesses, is about 
110 miles long and seldom much more than 
a mile wide. Padre is well planted with re- 


sort installations at both its ends. So the- 


real wilderness part of it—great, lonely sand 
dunes and magnificent, broad, white beach- 
es—is actually about 85 miles of the island’s 
midriff. 

_ Get out your map and take a look at the 
Gulf of Mexico between the ports of Corpus 
Christi and Brownsville. There Padre lies, 
in the shape of a Japanese ceremonial sword, 
with the green, shallow waters of Laguna 
Madre, separating it from the mainlands of 
Cameron, Willacy, Kenedy, Kleberg, and 
Nueces Counties. 

My favorite acreage on Padre—and I’ve 
been all over it in 4-wheel-drive trucks—is 
the southern end. And you will love these 
southern reaches if you are capable of lov- 
ing a nearly tropical island (average tem- 
perature all the year around is 70) whose 
waters contain 272 varieties of salt water 
fish, including my table favorite, pompano. 

My editorial expressions of admiration 
for South Padre Beach have prompted thou- 
sands of readers'to seek information about 
the island, and I will be a long time answer- 
ing all of the letters. So the boss said: “Get 
us off the hook here by writing a fairly com- 
prehensive piece on South Padre’s facilities 
for visitors.” 

South Padre is connected with the main- 
land only by the Queen Isabella Causeway 
from Port Isabel. And Port Isabel, a clean 
little town dominated by a gleaming white 
lighthouse, isn’t a bad place to make your 
headquarters, especially if you’re going to 
put the emphasis on fishing while you’re 
down there. There are numerous motels and 
hotels with private docks, including one of 
the State’s most handsome hotels, Queen 
Isabel Inn. 

The queen who financed C. Columbus 


_comes in for a lot of mention down here. 


But I don’t think the old girl would like 
the playing card portrait of her near the 
tollgate of the Queen Isabella Causeway. 
This looks like an illustration of the ill- 
tempered queen in “Alice in Wonderland.” 


At the causeway you'll pay $1 a car toll, 
with no charge to return. If you plan to 
make at least 10 trips over the causeway 
you can get a bargain book of tickets, and 
some of the hotels and motels will a 
you with these tickets. 

On the extreme southern tip of the iniond 
are Isla Blanca Park, operated by Cameron 
County, and the jetties which guard the en- 


trance to the port of Brownsville and port 


Isabel ship channel. Isla Blanca offers over- 
night shelters, near the beach, which rents 
for $5 a night. These are equipped with 
water taps and a cold shower, a two-burner 
hot plate, and two double bunk beds with 
mattress pads. There is a limit of six persons 
to each overnight shelter, but you’d better 
fetch along a couple of cots if you’re a family 


six. 


There are also trailer installations in Isla 
Blanca. And some folks keep trailers there 
all the year around and have built screen 
porches for them. The charge for a trailer 
is $1.50 a day. There is a public bathhouse 
on the beach, and a communal complex of 
restrooms, hot showers, and laundries which 
will accommodate 500 persons.. | 

Beach cabanas, for daytime use only, can 
be had for $3 a day. 

Isla Blanca also has an excellent resturant, 
the Jetties, which is especially recommended 
for breakfast. 

There’s no charge for fishing off the jetties. 

North of Isla Blanca Park, hotels and mo- 
tels begin. Most of the hotels and motels 
are right on the beach. 

And here, South Padre is beginning to take 
on some of the looks, although none of the 
other aspects, of the Las Vegas “strip.” The 
Sea Island and the Sandy Retreat are the 
biggest and most elaborate hotels on the 
island, but there are many excellent small 
motels. My own personal favorite happens 
to be the El] Padre Hotel, one of the first on 
the isle. One of the most handsome new 
hotels is the Miramar. Some of the others 
include, the Beachcomber, the Surf, the 
Dunes, the Sea Grape. Rates are about like 
highway motels on the mainland. For ex- 
amples, at the Sandy Retreat you can get 
a deluxe bedroom with two double beds for 
two persons at.$ll a day. Add $1.50 each 
for extra persons in the room. And this rate 
will drop to $9 after Sept. 15. At El Padre 
about the same kind of accomodations will 
start at $10. Many of the rooms have 
kitchen facilities for about $3 a day extra. 


You write for reservations through the Port 


Isabel post office. 

South Padre’s marvelous all-year-around 
climate and the vast fish population of its 
clear, green waters are partly attributed to 
something called Sigsbee’s Deep. This is 
about 100 miles wide and 300 miles long, and 
is 12,000 feet deep. Sigsbee’s Deep lies about 
75 miles southeast of Padre Island. “There 
can be little doubt that the proximity of 
this enormous body of deep blue water is a 
direct factor in creating the mild climatic 
conditions and bountiful marine life of the 
South Padre area,’’ said one scientific article 
on the island. 

Padre lies in the general latitude of the 
keys of Florida. The prevailing onshore 
winds keep the island from being humid. 
You don’t need air conditioning if you build 
on the beach. And the first 5 miles of South 
Padre’s shore now has many beach houses. 
Many of these are used all the year around. 
A recent study shows that South Padre has 
higher temperatures and more sunny days 
during the winter months than Daytona 
Beach, Fla. : 

Wealthy Mexican families are buildtig 
beach houses on-South Padre. One of the 
first to build right on the beach was Roberto 
Sada, Sr., of Moterrey, Mexico, one of the 
proprietors of Mexico’s biggest brewery. 

The broad beaches of South Padre are as 
good for beachcombing as any of the hemi- 
sphere. Much debris from Central and South 


America, such as mahogany logs, rafts, coco- 


nuts, and mats, are flung up on the Padre 
beaches by tricky currents, one of them 
called the Devil’s Elbow. 

The pavement now ends 5 miles from the 
southern tip and it is possible, when beach 
conditions are right, to drive 33 miles up 
the beach to the Mansfield Cut. Get a iot 


of advice from the natives before you risk 
your car on those tricky beaches, though. 
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On tripe in four-wheel-drive vehicles up the 
beach I’ve often “rescued” as many as six 
cars a day from.real trouble in the deep 
sands inboard or from the spongy wet sands 
under the fringe of the surf. Once I came 
on a troop of Eagle Scouts with three Cars 
completely stalled in sand. 

You can rent or charter just about any 
type of fishing craft on South Padre. You 
- @an go bay fishing on big boats for as little 
as $3, although $5 is the usual tariff. The 
big beats also go out for gulf trolling and to 
the snapper banks. 3 


Who Controls U.S. Export Policy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
express extreme gratification that the 
House Committee on Rules, following a 
hearing on August 23, 1961, reported fa- 
vorably House Resolution 403, to create 
a select committee to conduct an investi- 
gation of the administration, operation, 
and enforcement of the Export Control 
Act of 1949 and related acts. 

Having joined with the gentleman 


from North Carolina (Mr. Krrcu1n] and 


the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms! in support of this resolution, 
I think it important that Members of the 
House be informed as to what this meas- 
ure seeks to accomplish. | 

Mr. Speaker, in testifying before the 
Rules Committee, I stated that my pref- 
erence was legislation to completely cut 
off all shipments into all Communist 
countries, including Yugoslavia, Poland, 
and Cuba. I have introduced H.R. 8547 
to accomplish that purpose. However, 
as a prelude to the passage of my own 
bill, Iam strongly supporting House Res- 
olution 403, because I am at a loss to 
understand why the administration is 
allowing the export from the United 
States of materials that seem to me to be 
of great strategic military value to the 
Sino-Soviet bloc and I believe that it is 
essential that Congress find out more 
with regard to our policy of issuing ex- 
port licenses. 

As I stated to the Rules Committee, a 
group of House Members were recently 
led to believe, by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, that the policy is that we will al- 
low shipment of any materials which the 
Soviet Union can acquire elsewhere in 
the world. For example, the Defense 
Department raised objections to the ex- 
port of a machine to bore V-8 engine 
blocks. This machine would have great- 
ly increased the Soviets’ capacity to pro- 
duce automotive engines for trucks so 
vital to military transportation. Nine 
days after the Defense Department 
action, however, it reversed itself and a 
permit was issued on the basis that simi- 
lar equipment could be obtained in an- 
other country. 

In connection with export permits, I 
have taken strong exception to the pol- 
icy of the Department of Commerce of 
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not making public the names of export-_ 


ers. I have been told that the reason 
these names are not being furnished is 
that the business firms do not want their 
names given out. To me, it is obvious 
that the reason these firms do not want 
their names publicized is because they 
are embarrassed to have it known that 
they are selling materials that are of 
obvious military significance to the Com- 
munists. Ball bearings, synthetic rub- 
ber, railroad equipment and all kinds 
of items that are said to be of nonmili- 
tary value are being shipped behind the 
Iron Curtain in increasing quantities. 
The dollar value of U.S. goods licensed 
for shipment to the Soviet bloc increased 
800 percent in the 3 weeks following 
President Kennedy’s frank address to 
the Nation on the Berlin crisis, as com- 
pared to the preceding 3 weeks. 

In June, the Department of Commerce 
lifted the ban and announced that its 
subsidized farm commodities would be 
sold to the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. Some of us were told by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce that no food was 
being shipped, following which his at- 
tention was called to the fact that he 
was in error. A recent article in the 
newspapers referred to a reduction in 
food shipments, so it causes some of us 
to wonder if the Secretary knows actu- 
ally what is going on. | 

I am now seeking information as to 
the licenses issued for technical data 
which is being sent to Communist coun- 
tries almost daily. I feel that it is 
important that the Congress know what 
is going on. I think this should have 
some bearing on our foreign aid pro- 
gram. For example, we helped Poland 
build a new steel plant. I asked the 
Secretary of State recently as to whether 
or not the Soviet Union would get some 
of the product of this steel mill and he 
admitted that it would. He went on to 
say that he had picketed shipments of 
scrap iron going to Japan before World 
War II. I wonder why he now favors 
sending scrap iron to the Communists? 

Mr. Khrushchev has said that he is 
going to bury us. It seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that we are in the process of 


helping him do just that. I think that 


someone at a lower echelon is making 
policy and that the President and the 
members of the Cabinet are so busy that 
they themselves do not know what is 
going on. I think there should be an im- 
mediate curtailment of shipments to the 
Soviet bloc, until a policy in line with 
the national interest can be worked out 
with the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Speaker, Poland is making a loan 
to Cuba and among other things, the 
proceeds will be used to build a shipyard 
and battery repair facilities. Obviously, 
this is designed to provide a base for 
Russian submarines, yet the administra- 
tion goes on the naive basis that by 
helping Poland we are buying the good 
will of the Polish people. Actually, it 


seems to me we are assisting the Com- 


munist leadership of Poland to hold these 
people under the lash of Godless com- 
munism. As I said earlier, I personally 
believe that we should cut off all trade 
with all Communist countries, but in the 
interval and until Congress meets in 


August 25 


1962, I would hope that a select com- 
mittee, as provided for in House Resolu- 
tion 403, would look into these things 
and as a result of their investigations 
and study let the Congress and the 
American people know what is going on. 


International Institute of Science and 
Technology in Western Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 25, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I had 
the honor to submit to the NATO Par- 
liamentarians Conference in Paris last 
fall a proposal for an International In- 
stitute of Science and Technology in 
Western Europe—an “MIT of Western — 
Europe” to help assure the continuing 
scientific preeminence of the NATO 
community. 

Supported by the Parliamentarians 
Conference, and subsequently considered 
by the NATO Council, the proposal is 
now being studied in detail by a NATO 
committee under the chairmanship of 
James R. Killian, president of MIT. 

In view of the serious study being 
given to the possible establishment of 
an International Institute of Science and 
Technology I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the text of last fall’s recommen- 
dation. | 

There being no objection, the pro- 
posal was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATO SCIENCE PROGRAM: FORWARD PLANNING 


(Report by Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 
United States of America, Chairman to 
the Scientific and Technical Committee of 
the NATO Parliamentarians Conference, 
sixth annual conference, NATO Head- 
quarters, Paris, November 21 to 26, 1960) 


The Atlantic world is the birthplace of 
modern science, and most of the great ad- 
vances in the forward march of science have 
occurred in the Atlantic world, either in 
Europe or North America. 

It is the scientific leadership of our At- 
lantic community which has enabled it to 
achieve the world’s highest standard of liv- 
ing. It is the same leadership which has 
enabled us to build the armaments needed 
to deter those who would destroy our way 
of life.. 

A continued flourishing of science and 
technology in our community is needed to 
maintain our dynamic economic growth. It 
is needed equally if we are successfully to 
withstand the across-the-board Soviet chal- 
lenge to our community, a challenge which 
may persist for 25 or 50 years in the future. 

And today, we find yet another reason why 
we must not surrender the scientific pre- 
eminence of our community. One-third 
of the world—populated by the billion peo- 
ple who live in the underdeveloped na- 
tions—is now in ferment and turmoil. These 
peoples are bent upon reaping the harvest 
of scientific advance, in the form of indus- 
trial progress, greater agricultural produc- 
tivity, lower mortality rates, and longer and 
richer lives. They are not content with the 
timetables of gradualism. They urgently 
need scientific and technical help, and they 
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need it now. If they cannot secure it from 
our community, they will turn for assist- 
ance to Moscow or Peiping. 

A full year before the first sputnik, this 
Conference warned the members states of 
NATO that our continued scientific suprem- 
acy was not preordained. It established a 
Science and Technical Committee charged 
with the task of seeking ways and means to 
invigorate the study and practice of science 
within our Community. 

Subsequent reports of the Science and 
Technical Committee, all of which were 
unanimously adopted by the Parliamen- 
tarians Conference, made detailed and wide- 
ranging recommendations for improving the 
state of science within the Atlantic Com- 
munity, both through national programs and 
through cooperative international action. 
During this “period, the member states of 
NATO have with few exceptions undertaken 
vigorous programs to accelerate the train- 
ing and education of scientists and engineers 
and to put scientific and technical talent 
to better use. 

Initiatives taken by this Conference, upon 
the recommendation of its Science and 
Technical Committee, have been directly re- 
sponsible for NATO-wide efforts to rein- 
force and. supplement national scientific 
programs. 

Specifically, this Conference took the lead 


in establishing the NATO Science Fellowship 


program, the NATO Advanced Study Insti- 
tute program, and a NATO Research program. 

The NATO Science Adviser and the NATO 
Science Advisory Committee are now assist- 
ing the NATO Council in developing Com- 
‘munitywide programs for the improvement 
of science. 

In short, the NATO Science program is 
now a going concern. It works; it is produc- 
ing resutls; it is engaged in imaginative for- 
ward planning across a broad front. 

Late last year the NATO Science Advisory 
Committee suggested that outstanding 
scientists from our Community undertake a 
study in depth of the ways whereby science 
in the Western World could be strength- 
ened. The members of this study group, 
which was headed by Monsieur Louis 
Armand, worked at this task long and hard 
and well. A few weeks ago their findings 
and recommendations were incorporated ina 
report entitled “Increasing the Effectiveness 
of Western Science.”” This report makes 
numerous eminently practical and desirable 
suggestions for invigorating science within 
the Western World. It merits the careful 
study of every member of this Conference. 

One suggestion in the study deserves par- 
ticularly close attention. This concerns the 
possibility of establishing in Western Eu- 
rope an International Institute of Science 
and Technology. 

In the New World, educational institutes 
like the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology and the California Institute of Tech- | 


nology have played a central role in pro- 
moting scientific and technical development. 
They bridge the crucial gap between pure 
science and applied technology. They bring 


large aggregations of scholarly talent to 


bear cross-disciplinary problems. 
They do outstanding work ir training grad- 
uate students. 

Western Europe now has no comparable 
institutions. Nor is it clear whether any 
one European country, acting by itself, could 
mobilize the financial and manpower re- 


sources needed to establish institutions of 


equal scope and vigor. 

The study points out, however, that the 
Western European nations, acting in con- 
cert, could easily assemble the skills and 
facilities required to establish and operate 
a Western European equivalent of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Such an International Institute might 
grant its own degrees and concentrate on 
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graduate work. It would, of course, in no 
sense, be a substitute for existing national 
universities. It would supplement, and not 
replace, their activities. 

There is every reason to think that such 
an international institute would do as 
much for science and technology in Western 
Europe as MIT and its sister institutes have 
done for North America. The prospective 
dividends of money invested in such an in- 
stitute appear great. What is needed at this 
time is a thorough and detailed study of 
the practical problems involved in establish- 
ing such an institute, together with practical 
suggestions for solving them. 

How would such an institute be financed, 
both in terms of capital and operating 
costs? 

Where might it be located? 

What would be its initial’ areas of con- 
centration? 

How would its first faculty members be 
chosen? 

What would be the yardsticks in selecting 
students? 


What kind of basic laboratory facilities 


would be needed? 

How would the institute relate itself to 
universities and industrial research centers? 

We therefore recommend that the NATO 
Council speed studies leading toward the 
earliest practical establishment of an In- 
ternational Institute of ‘Science and Tech- 
nology in Western Europe. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 22, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
feeling that Members of Congress and 
the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
should have the benefit of a well-rea- 
soned editorial broadcasted on Wednes- 
day, August 16, by one of the Taft Broad- 


casting Co. stations, WKRC, of Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 

The editorial follows: 

As the debate over President Kennedy’s 
foreign aid program waxes even hotter, we 
continue to hope for a congressional slow- 
down on the frenzied rate of New Frontier 
spending. The crux of the battle is whether 
to give the White House a “no strings at- 
tached” loan authority for 5 years. 

We agree with President Kennedy’s high- 
ly articulate plea: that we should be re- 


membered for having been willing to pay 


enough in time for freedom; rather than too 
little, too late. It’s a great phrase; but our 
argument continues to be with the dsimal 
failure of our foreign aid programs for a 
generation, and with the methods that 
brought on that failure. 

Around the world, corrupt and Commu- 
nist regimes are living off the fat of Ameri- 
can billions that have been poured down 
the bottomless drain of idealism. . 

Let’s have foreign aid by all means; but 
let us be sure it is administered in such 
a@ way as to eliminate or reduce the tragic 
failures of the past. Even Andrew Carnegie, 
who gave away a third of a billion dollars 


of his own for good works, warned against . 


indiscriminate giving. “Financial assist- 
ance,” said Carnegie in effect, “does more 
harm than good unless it is used with the 
full cooperation of the recipient.” Our for- 
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eign aid is worse than worthless unless it 
takes the form of specific projects in foreign 
lands wherein our foreign friends can de- 
velop their own resources and their own 
skills to help themselves. 

A drastic change in the past application 
and use of our foreign aid funds and a con- 
gressional curb on their indiscriminate use 
is an absolute essential to any such stag- 
gering appropriation. Without such guar- 
antees, this continual heavy drain on our 
resources merely hastens the day envisioned 
by Lenin, when, without the sacrifice of a 
single Red soldier, we will drop in the Soviet 
laps like an overripe fruit. 


Federal A Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 25, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of Federal aid to States, cities and 
individuals is not new. It has been de- 
bated with some heat and with some light 
in this Chamber on numerous occasions. 
Mr. E. A. Jaksha, of Fremont, Nebr., has 
sent to me a copy of a page from the 
July 27 bulletin of the Nebraska Poultry 
Improvement Association which treats 
the supject of Federal aid in a Manner 
new to me. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article entitled “Wolf Story,” 
with its important moral, be inserted in 
the Appendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecoap, 
as follows: 

Wo.tr Srory 


Some years ago while in Alaska, we were 
told a wolf story. Lately, a similar story has 
appeared in print. These stories add up to 
the way Eskimos deal with wolf packs. Es- 
kimos embed razor-sharp Knives clasp down 
in the ice and apply a little seal blood. 
The wolves are attracted by the blood, and 
lick the knives, cutting their tongues. They 
are delighted by the seemingly inexhausti- 
ble supply of nourishing blood they can lick 
off the knives, and stand there licking until 
they drop in their tracks from loss of blood 
and freeze to death in the snow. 

This is a clever trick, but we are in no 
position to jeer at the stupidity of the 
wolves. We Americans have been falling for 
a similar trick for a good many years now, 
and this year it may be played on us again. 
The variation in our case is this. In Wash- 
ington and in our State capitols are a great 
many politicians. Many of them are poor 
men, a few well to do, but none of these 
propose to give the public any of his per- 
sonal estate. 


Instead they propose to give us Federal — 


support. They will empty the Federal Treas- 
ury at our feet. Now, we should know that 
there is nothing in the Federal Treasury but 
what we have sent there by way of the tax 
collector. These taxes are our blood, and 
we cannot be nourished by it any more than 
those wolves can thrive on their own blood. 
But we have bought this kind of government. 
Today the Kentucky farmer is taxed to sub- 
sidize the electric bills of a plumber in 
Tennessee. The Tennessee plumber is taxed 
to subsidize the Kentucky farmer. We are 
all being taxed to subsidize each other. We 
are trying through the Federal process to 
nourish ourselves with our own blood. 
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Patronage: Ever Powerful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
: Friday, August 25, 1961 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 


State, of Columbia, S.C., which is edited 
very capably by Mr. Henry Cauthen, has 


printed in its August 21, 1961, issue an. 


editorial which rings with more words of 
truth than just about any editorial I 
have ever read. It is entitled “Patron- 
age: Ever Powerful.” I think this edi- 
torial is particularly appropriate at this 
time when so many Members of Congress 
are having so much difficulty in getting 
patronage from the White House. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- — 


dent, to have this excellent editorial 
printed in the Appendix to the ReEcorp. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 
PATRONAGE: Ever POWERFUL 


One cannot make inquiries about Wash- 
ington as to the why of this or that without 
obtaining, among others, the explanation— 
patronage. The only element new about it 
is that it gains in force, rather than di- 
minishes. 

There are men in the Senate and in the 
House with backgrounds and, we ebelieve, 
still-alive personal philosophies which differ 
diametrically with their congressional ac- 
tions. 

The question, “Why?” may by now, under 
our political pollution, be naive and scarcely 
worth the asking. But with us it persist. 
Even the practical politics explanations do 
not make us completely understand what 


happens to some men when they go to Con- 


gress. Others were that way before they 
went. 

As a political machine builder, patronage, 
patently, has no superior. The spoils sys- 
tem is an old one indeed and has managed 
to survive assaults through the ages. No 
party is free from it, but there are varying 
degrees of the practice of it. 

There can be no question but that the 
patronage weapon is being used with maxi- 
mum force by the current administration. 
Even on the members of the Democratic 
Party in Congress its seductive power is 
strongly felt. Nominations by Senators and 
others for Federal offices over the country, 
nominations by stalwart and loyal Demo- 
crats, are being held up pending shows of 
conformity on legislation now before the 
Congress. Some of these nominations are 
for important offices in the State of South 


- Carolina. 


Patronage, with its bearing on reelection, 
can be a great equalizer. It can rob men 
of their convictions. It can result in un- 
wise decisions for their country and can, ad- 
mittedly, influence the right decisions. It 
can make men talk out of one side of their 
mouths at home, and out of the other in 
Washington. 

A new force of some weight has come in 
to combat patronage. It is the increasing 
interest of the citizens of the country in an 
expanding and expensive Government which 
is increasingly affecting their lives. This has 
produced stronger and more frequent pres- 
sure on the Members from constituents at 
home. There are times now when the pa- 
tronage lure must be abandoned in favor of 
that other reelection influence—the ex- 
pressed and communicated opinions from the 
voters themselves. 
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There is something of an organization 
of citizens now. From time to time they 
combine their efforts in making representa- 
tions to their Members of Congress. In re- 
cent years this has had notable effect. 
Some Members of Congress have even been 
compelled, under the impact of voter de- 
mands, to go back on political associations 
to which they had been strongly obligated. 

But to say that patronage has lost some 
battles to voter pressure is not to say it has 
lost the war. It remains perhaps the No. 1 
influence in some basic decisionmaking in 
the Congress. 


Need for Counseling With Great Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 25, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is always useful to attract to 
public life, even as informal advisers, 
those whose service to the country over 
the years had won them an affectionate 
place in the hearts and minds of the 
public. This is the theme of an article 
written for the Paterson Evening News 
by former Congressman Gordon Can- 
field, of New Jersey’s Eighth District. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of this article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 3 
NEED FOR COUNSELING WITH GREAT LEADERS 


(By Gordon Canfield, Member of Congress, 
1941-61) 


President Kennedy’s recent White House 
talks with former President Eisenhower and 
America’s elder citizen-statesman, Bernard 
Baruch, has been most wholesome and cer- 
tainly reassuring to freedom loving people 
everywhere. 

In this time of great peril our second 
youngest President does well to call for the 
counsel of these great leaders who posses 
the priceless asset of long experience for 
which there is no substitute. 

Daily we hear and read that this is the 
age of youth and adventure. So it was 
during the days of the Founding Fathers. 
And how much it meant that in the great 
Constitutional Convention the youthful 
Hamilton and the seasoned Franklin could 
work together and help each other. It is 
such a blending that down through the years 
has served to make America truly freedom’s 
beacon light. 

RESPECT FOR GRAY HAIRS 


‘My father was never able to go to college 
but he had some unforgettable experiences 
that made him a wise teacher. One of the 
lessons he taught me was to respect gray 
hairs and learn from the lives and lips of 
men who had learned the lessons of life 
the hard way. It was because of this that 
during my congressional incumbency when 
faced with difficult problems I was wont to 
seek the advice and help of Mr. Eisenhower 
and Mr. Baruch. They never failed me. 
Their response was immediate and helpful. 

During the current week my good friend, 
Carlos P. Romulo, who was a delegate from 
the Philippines to the Congress when I was 
first representing the Eighth District in 
1941, publicly stated no living American 


better understood Asia than General Mac- 


Arthur. This famed world statesman sug- 
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gested that MacArthur could well promote 
the cause of freedom in our national coun- 
cils in this hour and I agree. 

And I have not given up my “project” 
which would see former Presidents Hoover, 
Truman, and Eisenhower joining President 
Kennedy in such councils in the near future. 
What a story for all peoples, both this side 
and the other side of the Iron Curtain. 


Wisconsin’s Outdoor Laboratories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 25, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pres- 
ervation of natural outdoor areas is vital 
to human progress, to maintenance of 
a significant feature of America’s land- 
scape and to providing ‘‘outdoor labora- 


tories’’ for exploratory, scientific, recrea- | 


tional and other ventures into “heart- 
lands of nature.” 

With mushrooming cities, expansion of 
our road system, and other fast-spread- 
ing encroachments upon out-of-door 
areas to meet the needs of a fast expand- 
ing population, there is a special need to 


preserve significant vestiges of our. nat- : 


ural heritage. 

Recently the Sitwsukee Journal pub- 
lished an article about such virgin areas 
in Wisconsin by Jay Scriba, entitled 
‘“‘Wisconsin’s Outdoor Laboratories.”’ Re- 
flecting the significance of these to Wis- 
consin—as well as encouraging a greater 
consciousness nationwide of the need for 
preserving outdoor areas, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

WISCONSIN’S OUTDOOR 
VATION OF OuUR SCIENTIFIC AREAS IS VITAL 
TO HUMAN WELFARE—THEY INCLUDE VIRGIN 
LANDSCAPE IN WHICH RATTLESNAKES ARE AS 
WELCOME AS SONGBIRDS 

(By Jay Scriba) 


It’s easy to see why the Ridges sanctuary. 


in Door County is 1 of Wisconsin’s 32 offi- 
cially designated scientific areas. Here, on 
700 acres of dune forest and bog meadow, is 
perhaps the greatest concentration of rare 
flowers and plants in the Middle West, a 
natural herbarium containing everything 
from skunkcabbage and cactus to delicate 
wild orchids and insectivorous sundews. 

Few would question the State’s decision to 
preserve the towering hemlocks in the Flam- 
beau River Forest or the great white pines 
in Lincoln County’s council grounds. The 
shaded chasm of Parfrey’s Glen, near Devil’s 
Lake, speaks eloquently of its worth. So does 
the Cedar Grove game refuge, one of three 
areas in the United States where hawks con- 
gregate during the spring and fall migra- 
tions. 

Other obviously worthy bequests to pos- 
terity include 30 acres of virgin forest in Door 


County’s Peninsula Park, 20 acres of big 


white pine in Jackson County’s Castle 
Mound Park and, in La Crosse County, 8 
acres of rare prairie pasque flowers tucked 
between two railroad tracks. There are, how- 
ever many special area holdings that make 
taxpayers wonder, at least at first glance. 
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Why, for sniciaiin. has the State set aside 


60 acres of virgin wet prairie in Jefferson 


County and 380 acres of weedy limestone bluff 
in Trempealeau County? Why are we saving 
5 acres of dry lime prairie in Grant County, 
and 25 acres of not very scenic flood plain 
forest in Iowa County’s Tower Hill bottoms? 
What is to be done with 208 acres of smelly, 
tangled Cedarburg bog in Ozaukee County? 

The hoarding of such scattered and often 
nondescript parcels becomes all the more 
puzzling when one learns that most of them 
will never be improved as parks or even 
maintained. Most lack roads, parking areas, 
picnic tables and signs. Some are fenced 
and posted. When a storm topples a tree, 
the trunk is left to rot. When an insect 
blight strikes, there is no spraying. Poison 
ivy and rattlesnakes are as welcome as song- 
birds and arbutus. 

Furthermore, an official, permanent, five- 
man board, the State board for the preserva- 
tion of scientific areas, stands guard to make 
sure there will be absolute and perpetual 
preservation of these pieces of virgin (or 
relatively undisturbed) forest, prairie and 


Why save them? For several reasons. 
With increasing population and the near dis- 
appearance of virgin land, such bits of the 
original Wisconsin landscape are worth sav- 
ing for their own sake. Like fossil beds and 
historic ruins, they have a museum value, 
enhanced because they are living history. 
They also are essential in nature education. 
They are often the last sanctuaries for plants 
and animals facing extinction. They are 
frequently beautiful and always interesting. 

Their most important use, however—the 
main reason why the State has stepped in to 
save them—is that they are invaluable, ir- 
replaceable outdoor laboratories. 

Virgin land—land that has never been 
logged, grazed, plowed er trampled by pic- 
nickers—may look very much like other land. 
To a scientist, however, it is as different as 
a rich soup from dishwater. 

A virgin forest is the product of millions 
of years of evolutionary trial and error. 
Infinite and endless mutual adjustments 
have worked to blend its trees, plants, ani- 
mals, insects and microorganisms into a com- 
munity integrated with the earth. A virgin 
prairie contains many more kinds of plants 
and animals than a cow pasture. A virgin 
cattail marsh holds a variety and quality of 


life quite different from a suburban bog that 


has been sprayed with DDT. 
WHAT MAKES THE PRAIRIE RICH? 


To a scientist, this picture of myriad 
natural diversity and complex interaction 
presents endless questions—many vital to 
human welfare. And this is why Wiscon- 
sin is trying to preserve scientific areas in a 
representative mosaic ¥ its presettlement 
landscape. 

“That prairie land is rich is known to 
every child,” writes Dr. Htigh Iltis, assist- 
ant professor of botany and curator of the 
herbarium at the University of Wisconsin. 
“Why the prairie is rich is a question sel- 


dom. asked—and how to keep it rich is a’ 


question that has never been answered. 
“What do we really know about our Wis- 
consin land and soil, our plants and the 
animals that feed on them, and the myriads 
of delicate ecological relationships between 
all these organisms? We know very little, 


despite the fact that we Know more about. 


the natural history of Wisconsin than that 
of most any other State. 

“Natural history is in many ways in its 
infancy. We may know about how many 


species of plants grow in Wisconsin, but do 
we know where and why? And if we think 
of insects, fungi, bacteria and other small 
organisms, in many instances we do not 
even know their names, far less their po- 
tential uses, or importance in the schemes 
of the living world. 
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“There are counties that can 
be asked. For example, what effect do all 
these organisms have on soil formation or 
the growth of trees? What are the factors 


that produce the types of soil found in 


Wisconsin? What effect does selective cut- 
ting have on the heredity of tree species? 
Why are species such as chestnut, elm and 
oak so vulnerable to disease, especially now 
that most of their habitat has been dis- 
turbed by man? 

“Can anyone evaluate the potential of 
the legume lespedeza leptostachya? No 
one can, for this plant disappeared in the 
1880’s with the plowing of the prairies. Yet 
it might have had great value. Prairie 
fungi gave us aureomycin, streptomycin and 
strains of penicillilum. Who knows but that 
lespedeza leptostachya might have helped 
to produce better legumes or proved useful 
in studies of nitrogen fixing bacteria. 

“To get answers to basic questions we 
must do basic research. To carry out basic 
research we must have natural or scientific 
areas.” 

FEW ACRES PROVIDE MANY ANSWERS 


Scientists studying scientific areas have 
already produced many important answers. 
It has been discovered that good tobacco 
crops depend on the preconditioning of the 
soil by ragweed, that the destruction of 
micro-fiora in the soil is probably the cause 
of interior trees on land that originally grew 
giants. 

The late Aldo Leopold, University of Wis- 
consin ecologist, pointed out that it required 
“only a few wild acres” for J. E. Weaver to 
discover why native prairie plants are more 
drought resistant than the wheat, corn, and 
oats which supplanted them. Weaver found 
that the prairie plants practice teamwork 
underground by distributing their root sys- 
tems to cover all levels, whereas farmer’s 
crops overdraw water on one level and 
neglect another. 

“And it required only a few wild acres,” 
Leopold wrote, “for Togrediak to discover 
why pines on old fields never achieve the 
size and wind firmness of pines on uncleared 
forest soils. In the latter case, the roots 


‘follow old root channels, and thus strike 


deeper.”’ 

Wisconsin’s acquisition of scientific areas 
began in the 1940’s, with Leopold as prime 
mover. He and some friends persuaded the 
conservation commission to put up $5,000 
by which the State acquired Parfrey’s glen 
and Cedarburg bog. The group became a 
State board in 1951, making Wisconsin the 
only State besides Virginia with a program 
for preserving such areas. 

Most of the present areas are transfers 
from other State lands, but the board hopes 
to acquire many more, through gift and pur- 
chase. 

“We need 300 more areas by 1980,” says 
Albert Fuller, Milwaukee museum botanist 
and commission chairman. “If we don’t have 
them by then it will be too late.” | 


ALWAYS IN DANGER OF ENCROACHMENT 


Groups working nationally to save scien- 
tific or natural areas are the Audubon So- 
ciety, the American Forestry Society and the 
Nature Conservancy. The Nature Conserv- 
ancy, which devotes all its efforts to this, 
recently loaned its Wisconsin chapter $9,000 
to buy Abraham’s woods in Green County, 
40 acres of climax growth maple and bass- 
wood. All groups cooperate with the State 
commission and guarantee undisturbed 
preservation of areas they acquire. 

“This is important,” says Fuller, “as scien- 
tific areas are always in danger of encroach- 
ment. Wychwood Forest, near Lake Geneva, 
was once held by the University of Chicago 
as a sanctuary. Now it’s the site of a hous- 
ing development. Ripon’s south woods, 
originally a preserve, has become a park. 
It is an endless fight even to keep what we 


the Government. 
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have, and it is too bad that more people 
don’t take an interest in it.” 

Great Britain’s Nature Conservancy, a big 
powerful organization created by Parliament 
to preserve and study wild lands, voiced a 
similar opinion in its 10th annual report 
in 1959: 

“Nature conservation must not be treated. 
as the private hobby of a minority of enthu- 
siasts, but must become a soundly based 
and generally accepted element in national 


_ policy and practical. trusteeship toward the 


land. 

“Our land and all that lives on it is the 
Nation’s basic resource. No part of the in- 
heritance which we must pass on to our 
children is more vital to their health and 
happiness. None is in more danger of be- 
ing passed on to them badly damaged. Only 
the fullest understanding of its nature and - 
needs can enable us all to look after it 
wisely for the future. That is what con- 
servation means.” 

And that, too, is why Wisconsin is collect- 
ing such odd bits of landscape as sedge 
meadows, pine barrens, peat bogs, sand 
dunes, oak openings and chasms patched 
with lichen. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit theréwith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 


- chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 


fere with the prompt execution of work for 
The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and. 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov-— 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the REecorp. 
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